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(Continued from p. 294.) 


We shall trace our agreeable young travel- 
ler a little further in his excursion from Edin- 
burgh among the lake scenery of Scotland, 
in progress through which we left him ; first 
premising, thet we select the parts which 
strike us most, omitting dates altogether, and 
consequently producing an occasional abrupt- 


SEVENTH DAY, SEVENTH MONTE, 5, 1834. 





Dunbarton, five miles, where we arrived just | with villages upon their sides, and the seve- 
at dark. It was too late to see the ancient|ral parts of the extensive landscape, seem 
and famed castle. As l was musing on its/only a very small, natural, and beautiful pa- 
dark and eventful history, | was startled by | norama. This top, which is surrounded by 


ithe heavy tolling of a bell, iust suited to my|a small tower called Wallace’s watch tower, 


conceptions of an alarm belli—by the distant is the last retreat to which its defeated occu- 
murmurs of a crowd, the discharge of fire-|pants could fly. But this, from ita dizzy and 
arms, and the heavy roll of the cannon’s/almost inaccessible height, together with its 
thunder, and increasing sounds of tumult. I|extensive under-ground works, where its pro- 
sprang up, expecting it was some tumult|visions, and those soldiers unnecessary for 
amongst the reformers. I was mistaken; the) immediate duty, might find comfortable ac- 
bell indicated some stir connected with the |commodations, would afford refuge for a long 
corn market; the cannon and shouting|time against any number of assailants. How- 
were but the civic expressions of numerous|ever, coming from a land of rocks as I do, I 
carpenters and labourers after a famous|confess I was disappointed to find that its 
launch. |grandeur and sublimity arose more from the 

“As the boat was to leave Dunbarton at|rude black battlements of nature’s shaping, 


half past seven for Glasgow, I rose in the| 


morning at five, that | might have a view of 
the ancient and storied citadel. It was rain. 
ing very hard; however, | was determined 
not to be deterred from my visit, so, under 


than from the strength, boldness, and tower- 
ing height of human masonry. 

‘* Immediately after my visit to this place, 
I took the steamboat to Glasgow. The pass- 
age was extremely windy and rainy; so much 


| 


ness, and want of coherence. ae of coat and umbrella, started off to/so, that it was impossible to keep atall on deck, 
“Whilst waiting for the steamboat, I as-| view it with the earliest light. When I ar-| notwithstanding the promptings of curiosity, 
cended the high grounds, by Ben Lomond, /|rived, the outer gates were closed, but the | which would have induced me to do so, had 
pushing my way over heather and amongst|sentinel, greedy for a fee, immediately called |it been in the least practicable. 
high fern—scaling crags and fording torrents | the corporal of the guard, who permitted him| “On my arrival at Glasgow, I started off 
---how breaking through thickets—now hang \to open them. A soldier was sent with me'to find 2 hotel, or, if T could, private Jodg- 
ing like its ivy over the brow of some preci-|to conduct me round the castle. This place|ings ; which, in such a place as this, a person 
pice, I was continually rewarded by the now jowes little to art, but much to nature. It is|/should take, even if he intends to remain but 
} 





and diversified scenes presented from the va-|built upon two massive rocks, nearly sur- | three or four days. These I procured after 
rious points gained by my labour. I saw now|rounded with water. They rise abruptly to|some trouble, for about six shillings per 
the waterfall bursting from the grasp of gi-|an alarming height; their bases connected,| week, at the house of an intelligent, kind, 


gantic rocks, leaping into fearful chasms, | their peaks separated from each other by na-|and pious man. 


flinging up the foam in mad triumph, till with 
subdued and dignified indignation, it met the 
waters of Loch Lomond. Now I obtained a 
view of the dark and stern Ben Lomond, 
mantled with black clouds, with the waters 
of the loch beating heavily round its sullen 





jture, but firmly united by art. Like the cas- 


tle of Stirling, Dunbarton has a number of 
courts; the walls of one towering above 
those of another, so that when one is taken, 
the assailants have only secured a place more 
exposed to peril, into which the weapons of 


«“ Glasgow contains some very tasteful and 
lelegant buildings, both private and public 


l edifices, and though well laid out, falls very 


|far short of Edinburgh, in all that is beauti- 
iful and rich. The university is a very large 
building, with two entrances. Its style is 


base—now of the widening expanse of the|the besieged could be cast with surer and | quite ancient, its ornaments the taste of a 


lake, with its frowning barrier, the formida- 
ble Ben Duchray, Ben Voirlich, and Ben 
Arthur. 

“ As I descended the hill, the steamboat 
with its curling smoke and foaming wake was 


deadlier effect. ‘The ascent in one place is 
through the sundered rock, up a very steep 
flight of narrow steps. It would seem im- 
possible that this ever could be taken, for be- 
ing open on the top, a shower of missiles 


time long departed. It has one or two inner 
court-yards, connected together by arches or 
gates. The buildings fronting on these, ap- 
'pear to be appropriated partly to lecture- 
rooms, partly for the residences of professors, 


to be seen at a distance, approaching Invers-| could be kept up on those beneath, whilst the | tutors, sanitors, &c. In these courts you 


naid. As it drew near, I put off in a boat 
and was taken on board. We sailed up to 
the head of the lake, by M‘Gregor’s cave, 
quite a rude and common one, and then re- 
versing the course, we sailed the whole 
length of the lake, from Ardvoirlich in the 
north, to Balloch, its southern extremity. 
The scenery of this loch very much resem- 
bles that of the North river. On the way 
down, we passed the formidable rock of the 
bold outlaw, and in the southern part steer- 
ed a circuitous course amongst the beautiful 


dizzy height would almost render it impossi- 
ble, with any effect, to hurl them back. 
Above, what may be considered the main 
part of the castie, the recky peak, accessi- 
ble only by a narrow circular flight of stone 
steps, lifts its bold black brow. Up this, a 
weary way, I wound, though compelled to 
cling to the iron railing with both hands, as 
fierce gusts of wind at times almost swept me 
from my feet. The view from the top is a 
very extensive one, but owing to the heavy 
sky, not favourable when I was there. Be- 


islands which seem to float upon itg surface.|neath, every thing diminishes into insignifi- 


At Balloch we took the coach and rode tojcance; vessels on the Clyde, factories, hills 


will meet the students in their fantastical red 
gowns at all hours, nearly. Those whom I 
saw were chiefly lads of about sixteen or se- 
venteen years of age only, the older classes 
not having yet arrived. 

“ Connected with the university, is the ce- 
lebrated Hunterian museum. At this place, 
I passed two hours with great pleasure. The 
collection is an admirable one. The : 
ment is very scientific. The animalsare dis- 


posed in such a manner az to produce a very 
fine effect. The ornithological departme 


nt 
is excellent, as far as it extends. The an- 
cient relics, and the antique and modern 
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coins, are very interesting, from their num-|more so, against the assaults of simpler and/tion. He appeared to be the oracle of the 


ber, variety, and rareness. The collection 
of barbarian weapons is by no means unin- 
structive. That of books, manuscripts, and 
human preparations, is extremely rare and 
costly. But amongst all these, I found the 
most exquisite delight in the gallery of paint- 
ings, where are to be seen some beautiful and 
most talented productions.” 

Having returned to Edinburgh, we shall 
quote a few additional passages relative to 
that splendid city, and its environs. 

“In the morning visited Holyrood abbey 
and palace. The chapel is a very ancient 
Gothic building, black and wasted by time. 
Parts of it are seven hundred years old. The 
walls and pillars of one side of the building 
only remain, the roof and the pillars of the 
other having fallen down some time since. 
These crumbling ruins, the heavy columns 
with their wasted carvings, Gothic windows, 
shaded with ivy, the fallen cornices and orna- 
mental work, the black and illegible monu- 
ments of the dead, all conspire to give an air 
of grandeur and gloom to this once splendid 
and royal chapel. In one corner was the 
sepulchre of the Scotish monarchs. But 
time had not trodden lighter on the spot. It 
was distinguished by no blazonry; not even 


a name or coronet marked the receptacle of 


kings; it was asimple wall of stone rising 
about four feet; it was covered with crum- 
bling stone. Its entrance was secured by a 
small wooden door with a padlock. Diagonal 
to this, stands Mary’s confessional, in which 


less efficacious engines of war. * * Having 
wandered for an hour or two over all parts of its 
heavy ramparts, I at length visited the crown 
room, where the splendid regalia of Scotland 
are deposited. Here was a splendid chain o 
gold glittering with gems and connected with 
two orders of honour, that of St. George and 
St. Andrew, both extremely splendid. St. 
George was a golden knight on a golden 
charger trampling on and contending with the 
dragon, the whole so besprinkled with dia- 
monds as to flash like sunlight on the eye. 


school. He was a blind boy. He was as 
sensitive as the delicate sensitive plant. The 
questions proposed to him were answered 
with a propriety that really astonished me, 
though I confess, that as he seemed to quiver 
in every limb from extreme nervous irritabj. 
lity, I was filled also with feelings of com. 
miseration. His mind seemed like a bird 
seen through the wires of its cage, struggling 
to get free.’’ 

‘“* Mr. B. and myself decided to walk to 
Craig Leith Quarry, about two miles out of 


With these lay the splendid jewelled ring of|the city. The day was delightful, for though 


Charles. 
Scotland were laid around the velvet cushion 


The mace, sword, and aceptre of] it is the nineteenth of January, there has yet 


been nothing like our winter. The grass is 


where the ancient and jewelled crown of|still green, the fields seem to be in a cultivat. 


Scotland reposed. This, though made in 
1314, is in admirable preservation ; I doubt 
in fact whether any thing but the gold and 
pearls and various jewels are so ancient; | 
am sure the ermine cannot be so old. This 
must be extremely valuable, as four pearls 
alone which swim at equal distances around 
it, are estimated at two thousand pounds. In 
the room was the old oaken chest where they 
were so long concealed—one hundred and 
seventeen years, I think—this room being 
lone of those in the castle, which could only 
be opened by a commission of parliament.” 

“Took a ramble with Mr. B. in the mea- 
dows, as they are called, between Edinburgh 
and the Pentland hills. ‘This is a beautiful 
country, pleasantly diversified with gentle 
slopes and lawns, and rendered picturesque 


ed state ; the air is mild, and nothing indi. 
cates even the approach of winter but the 
leafless trees. As we left the city behind, 
the view gradually increased in expansiveness 
and beauty, until we arrived at the quarry ; 
from this elevated spot, you command a scene 
of exquisite beauty. On the right are the 
famous Pentland hills, with their bold out. 
line sweeping along the horizon. At their 
termination, in front, the fine squares of the 
city commence, here and there pointed by 
some monumental furnace-pipe, or tapering 
steeple. A little further on, the dark gray 
castle, rising on its massy rock, emerges from 
the line of roofs and chimneys; at once the 
ornament and defence of the city of palaces 
Beneath, and sweeping around it, and from 
its side extending off to the left, are seen 


is the grim figure of Lord Belhaven, carved|by the villages or castellated houses embo-|line after line of houses; while the domes 
° = “ 5 ‘ . ; . . i . ‘ : 
in marble, over his sepulchre in the wall; all|somed in trees, which appear in every direc-| and spires scattered over the whole, give dig- 


the ceiling above this place having fallen, and 


but little Jight penetrating the contracted win-|striking from these meadows ; 
dows, the place is rendered gloomy enough|pital, and some other noble edifices being 


for the imagination of the most wild. From 
the abbey I went to the palace; visited the 
gallery, where in stiff robes and grim fea- 
tures, are some miserable paintings called 
the Scotish Kings. From this place visited 
Mary's apartments ; these preserve the same 
character, the same furniture, and tapestry, 
that they had when the royal Mary occupied 
them. Mary’s bed, and also that where 


Charles slept, remain as in days gone by, ex-| 


cept that the silken coverlets are giving full 
evidence that they are by no means proof 
against the assaults of time. Around Mary’s 
bed was an iron railing to keep off vulgar 
hands from the couch of royalty. We were 
shown into the ante-chamber, where her un- 
fortunate secretary Rizzio was seized ; here 
were the heavy armour and boots of Darnley, 
a fine painting on marble of the holy Virgin, 
and an interesting head of Darnley. We 
were then shown the secret staircase hidden 
by tapestry, up which the ruffians came with 
their deadly intent; and also the place 
where they dragged their victim and perform- 
ed the atrocious act. The old lady endea- 
veavoured to point out the blood which some 
think still stains the spot. 

“ Visited the castle. More impressed by 


tion. The view of Edinburgh is particularly 


displayed to great advantage.” 
Of Calton hill he remarks,— 
“ This is, at least by night, one of the most 

sublime scenes in Edinburgh. 


{magnificent school, and proud monuments, 


lifts itself up on the one side—the stern pri- 


son frowns darkly with its high towers and 
turrets on the other. Now the Salisbury 
crags and Arthur's seat stand abruptly before 
you on the right, in black shade, while on the 
left, light after light pours its melting mellow 
rays on the gently curving terrace. Beneath, 
between the terrace and the hills, seen in the 
dim gulf below, are roofs and steeples, blaz- 
ing furnaces, and lighted windows. 
on the right, terminated the hills. Leith, 
with its splendid rows of lamps, blazing in 
regular beauty, spreads off on the distant 
left; whilst the deep and broad waters of the 
Frith, with its solitary beacon, expands in 
front. The whole scene is most striking and 
picturesque.” 

He visits a sessional school,— 

“The system is in part monitorial. The 
scholars, about five hundred in number, are 
divided into six or seven classes ; these form 





Herriot’s hos-! bitations of men. 


its situation, strength, extent, and grandeur in squares from one end of the room to the 


nity and variety to the less conspicuous ha- 
Further still to the left, 
rising abruptly from the ridgy roofs around, 
stands Calton hill. Away to its left, long 
ranges of elegant buildings stretch down to 
the silver waters of the Frith; on this side 


Slowly you| skirting a beautiful plain studded with trees 
leave Prince street, with its brilliant line of|and fine houses; on the other, drawn like a 
lights, behind ; now the Calton hill, with its| silver cord around the base of the dark hills 
of Fife.’ 


(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend. 


Having myself been much interested in the 
perusal of a narrative, translated from the 
French, and recently published in the New 
York Observer, I have felt a wish that it 
should be transferred to the pages of “ The 


Afar off| Friend;”’ apprehending that all who read it 


may be instructed, and that, on youthful minds 
in particular, it is calculated to produce in- 
pressions favourable to religion and virtue. It 
is, to be sure, in a style somewhat different 
from the general cast of religious narratives 
with which we have been familiar, partaking, 
in degree, of national peculiarity, and possi- 
bly to some it may seem to wear the air, 23 It 
certainly possesses much of the attraction, 
usually ascribed to a work of fiction; but to 
my mind, there is in it so much unaffected 
simplicity, such unequivocal traits of vital 


than by any which I have yet seen. It ap-|other; whilst the preceptor is in one class,|piety, and withal, every mark of probability 
pears almost impregnable against any force,|the monitors are drilling the others. * * */as to the facts and circumstances detailed, that 
even with the heaviest battery—how much |One little fellow especially excited my atten-|I feel no hesitation in considering it as esse0- 
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tially a true narrative. The article is divided 
into two parts, a convenient arrangement for 
insertion in two successive numbers. S. R. 


Translated for the N. Y. Observer from the Archives du Chris- 
tianisme. 


THE ORPHAN. 
(An authentic narrative.) 


PART I. 


“T thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and/ 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.”—Matt, xi. 25, 26. 

We were not deceived, dear orphan, in the | 
presentiments which we formed in the spring 
of thy existence. Death came in the morn: 


too many suppose, to the degree of knowledge and have the goodness to give me some ad- 
acquired respecting the object of faith, the vice.” 


orphan would have been one of the most pious) It required a courage more than the world 
of Christians. I recollect, particularly, that ever manifests, to resolve on such a confes- 


she repeated, in her examination previous to sion,—to say with groaning and tears: “I have 
admission to the Holy Supper, the principal |lied in the face of the church!” However 
proofs of the resurrection of Jesus Christ,| renowned the courage of the warrior, I value 
with wonderful accuracy of reasoning and ex-| more highly the courage of this girl, in brav- 
pression. What a pious youth! would those ing shame and contempt, rather than conceal 
persons have said who judge of piety by know- in her heart a secret lie. ‘The Holy Spirit, in 
ledge, and of the heart by the head. Butno,\his least manifestations, surpasses the most 


she was not pious, and I dwell on this remark heroic efforts of the natural man. I have not 


because many fall into serious errors from in-| before me my reply to the orphan, and, after 


attention to it. Between the illumination of|an interval of two and a half years, I cannot 


the mind and the conversion of the soul, there be expected to remember it. But every one 
is a great gulf, and God only can connect them. | can easily imagine what | must have answer- 


ing of thy days; it took thee from the midst of} Man can explain the gospel and implant in the ed. ‘This avowal itself, | probably wrote her, 
us, as a storm of wind takes off a tender| understanding its fundamental doctrines; but/is the best evidence of a sincere and true re- 
shrub, and thy brothers and sisters in Christ|to incline the heart so to receive them as that| pentance. Jesus Christ ** came not to save 
say with grief, while thinking of thy depart-| they shall be felt as spirit and life in the con-|the righteous, but sinners,” and he does not 
ure: “ All flesh is as grass, and all the glory|science, is a divine work. Faith is uot the|turn away any who come to him. 

of man as the flower of grass; the grass wi-|daughter of theological science, but of the} The orphan, however, remained long a 
thereth and its flower fadeth."’ But why re-| Holy Spirit, and they sadly mistake, who esti-| stranger to the hope and peace which are in 
grets and tears? We may weep over the/ mate the piety of young people admitted to| Christ Jesus. She experienced all the bitter- 
young or the old, when they are cut off from) the Holy Supper from a more or less satisfac-| ness of the travail of soul which precedes and 
the world before they have known Jesus Christ| tory examination in the catechism. The an-| accompanies the new birth; for several weeks 
and made their peace with God; for the grave| swers at these examinations are often merely| she was bowed down and almost crushed un- 
is to them but the entrance to that dreadful| the work of the memory, the tongue repeat-|der the weight of her sins. Whole nights she 
world where the cross has no more promises,|ing well-learnt phrases, while the heart wan-| passed on her knees in tears and supplications. 
where sin has no pardon, and the heart no/ders like the fool's eyes to the end of the| No smile then on the lips of the young girl, 
hope. We may weep for him who procrasti-| earth. but a stern and sad silence in the family; she 
nates the work of his conversion, till at last} To return. The orphan, having satisfied) had no voice, but to groan and pray. Her 
he is surprised by that day beyond which there} the established rules, approached the sacred) Bible never left her; she read it with eager- 
is no to-morrow for repentance. But when|table. Usually all ends there with the cate-| ness, in search of the balm which heals the 
one whose affections are placed on things|chumens; but, it was there, on the contrary, wounds of conscience, the remedy which 
above, whose life is hid with Christ in God,|that all began with her. ‘Thus far she had |assuages the grief of the soul; and the dawn 
departs from among us, ought we to indulge| only entered into the visible church, that|of day saw her, seeking still, and prostrate 
in the same regrets andsadness? No, indeed.| church where tares spring up, and sometimes | before God. 

If we have loved this soul with Christian love,| choke the good seed; but the Lord had designs} This change, of which few examples were 
we ought rather to rejoice and render humble|of mercy towards the orphan, and made use| known in the town where she lived; this deep 
thanks to the Lord, that he has shortened the| of the communion itself, of which she had)feeling of anguish not understood in its source 
period of its struggles, brought it to the end| partaken unworthily, to introduce her into the) or in its results; this love of retirement, these 
of its journey, and offered it the crown of|invisible church. She was distressed by the | continued prayers, these tears, which could not 
glory when it has but just entered on its ca-|conviction that she had deceived the pastor | be restrained; all produced a painful surprise in 
reer. Is it not a new proof of thy infinite|and the church, by professing to believe what| the family of the orphan. They thought her in- 
compassion, oh my God! that thou hast thus|she did not believe; her conscience accused | fatuated, and the world repeated: “ She is a 
early taken to thyself one whose ransom had|her of falsehood, and she found no rest, till| fool! she isa fool!’ Fool! yes, you are right; 


been paid by Christ ? 

I need not give the name of the individual 
who is the subject of this narrative. She 
never, (after her conversion,) showed any de- 
sire for human praise. In the last year of her 





she had revealed to me, some months after, | hers is the folly which is wiser than the wisdom 





the true state of her heart. Allow me to quote 
part of a letter which she wrote me on this 
occasion; it is a precious monument of frank- 
ness, when the situation of this young girl is 


life God made her an orphan; she died an or-| remembered, and we seem to hear in it, so to 


phan : let her then be known to our readers 
simply as “ the Orphan.” 

Born of an honourable and distinguished 
family, she received what the world calls a 
= education. Skilful masters cultivated, 
rom her infancy, the happy natural gifts which 
had been imparted to her. I knew but little 
of her before the period when she was enroll- 
ed on the list of my catechumens; but since 
then I have followed her in her religious de- 
velopement with constant solicitude. 

The orphan had, in connection with a quick, 
comprehensive, and penetrating mind and a 
retentive memory, a strong desire to be dis- 
tinguished. She soon surpassed the other 
catechumens. Whenever a difficult question 
presented itself, I asked a solution of her, and 
she rarely failed to make a satisfactory answer. 
If the degree of faith was proportioned, as 


speak, the first cry of an awakened soul. 

‘*T thank you much, sir, for all the good- 
ness you have shown me; but how little I de- 
serve it! For after all the pains you have 
taken to fit me for the communion, I have par- 
taken unworthily, and have deceived you. 
Pardon me, I entreat you, and pray God to 
make me feel strongly the full enormity of this 
sin, as well as of all the sins I have commit- 
ted. Oh! if I should die, what would be my 
portion! What torments should I not be con- 
demned to suffer! I—who have sinned against 
my Saviour in spite of knowledge and the re- 
proaches of conscience, and who have been 
deaf to all the tender appeals which God has 
made me hear! It seems to me that I am 
losing my anxiety for my soul Oh, if God 
should abandon me entirely, what would be- 
come of me? Pray for me, I conjure you, 


of men; she is a fool in your view whosay: “I 
am rich, | am increased in goods, and I have 
need of nothing, and know not that you are poor 
and gaiserable and blind and naked!” Sheisa 
fool in your eyes, but in the eyes of the sove- 
reign of the universe, such folly is worth infi- 
nitely more than the wisdom of all the philo- 
sophers that ever lived, and the glory of all 
the conquerors from Sesostris to Napoleon. 
You charge me perhaps with folly for writing 
these last lines, and I am not surprised. 

The moment was come when the orphan, 
after long sufferings of soul, was to be born 
again. A pious minister of the gospel preach- 
ed one day in my pulpit, and took for his text 
the words of Christ: “ Come unto me, all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest; take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for I am meek and lowly in heart, and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls.”” This text 
and the explanations accompanying it became, 
under the blessing of God, the means of mak- 
ing the orphan taste the joys of salvation; she 
seemed to hear for the drat time this tender 
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invitation of Jesus Chriet. ‘The Lord opened] Before she received, however, the grace to| 
her heart, to understand it, as he did the heart} die in peace with the Lord, she was visited 
of Lydia, to attend to the things which were| with a severe affliction. ‘The mother of the 
said by Paul. Paul plants and Apollos waters, | orphan (if | may be allowed this contradiction 
but God alone gives the increase. in words, after the explanation I have already 

Need we describe the orphan possessing the} given,) fell dangerously ill. Had this misfor- 
peace which passeth all understanding, and the| tune afflicted the poor child while she was still 
ineffable and glorious joy of those who are| burdened with the sense of her sins, the dis- 
created anew in Christ Jesus, and the lively|tress would have been too great for her to 
hope of the inheritance which is incorruptible,|bear. But here were discovered the wisdom)! 


undefiled, and that fadeth not away? Having|and merciful providence of God: He did not} 


told all her griefs, shall I tell all her joys?|send the two trials at once. He first eased 
Alas! human language can better express the|the heart of the orphan by the witness of his 
pairs than the joys of the soul; and words fail| Spirit; speaking to her of peace and love; 
when we attempt to fathom the pure, peace-|jand then, when she could endure the stroke, 
ful, and unbounded happiness, which marks} he broke the sweetest tie which attached her 
the first season of conversion. All the re-|to life—he took away her mother. The or- 


deemed of the Lamb know this happiness;| phan wept and prayed. What could she do; 





their inward experiences are the same, how-| but weep and pray? She again passed sleep- 
ever diverse their worldly circumstances: as|less nights, not in seeking the conversion of 
the face of nature is the same for all men,|ber soul, but in praying the Lord to bless the 
great or small, who view it under the same soul of her mother, before calling her to him- 
horizon and under the light of the same sun.|self. May these prayers of Christian and 
What then could I teach Christians? and those | filial piety have found free access to the throne 
who are not Christians could not compreliend|of mercy! ! saw the orphan the day when 


Her prayers and ours were heard, as will 
be seen in the second part of this notice. 


G pe F. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this noble institution 
was held at Exeter Hall on Thursday, the 15th 
of May. The attendance was, if possible, 
greater than on any preceding occasion. The 
large hall was totally inadequate to accommo- 
date those who sought admission; the lower 
room was then opened, and in a few minutes 
crowded to excess, and hundreds were obliged 
to retire. At 10 o'clock, ‘Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, Esq. appeared on the platform, ac- 
companied by several of the directors, and was 
received with enthusiastic cheering. 

T. F. Buxton, Esq., on taking the chair, 
said that it afforded him unfeigned satisfaction 
to witness so large an assembly on the present 
occasion. But while he saw so magnificent a 
meeting, he could not but remember that at 
former anniversaries of that society, they had 
had a gratification of which they were now 





me. her mother was buried. She was in deep 
When the orphan was converted to the Lord,| grief, but it was a calm and resigned grief. 
she openly confessed Jesus Christ in word and|‘There are in a converted soul, as in nature, 
action. Neither the strong opposition which| heights which the storms of earth do not 
was manifested towards her, nor the fear of| reach, and which the lightning never strikes. 
men, nor their insults and mockeries, nor the} Other storms, however, arise in the soul of 
danger. of losing her earthly prospects, which|the Christian, storms excited by our great 
were brilliant and happy, could prevent her| adversary and by the remains of inward cor- 
from being outwardly, what she was inwardly,| ruption. ‘The experience of most Christians 


a Christian. She knew how to bear the re-| attests that terrible combats succeed the joys} ; 


proach of Christ, and to bear it joyfully,—a|of conversion; God permits this, in order to 
thing so rare, even among the most faithful) bring good out of evil; for these clouds which 
disciples of the Saviour. She did not ask| veil our faith, these struggles which make us 
what obligations she was under to the world,| groan, humble our hearts, and serve to keep| 
to live in accordance with it, but what she} us from spiritual pride—the most culpable and 
owed to the Lord, and how she should testify} deplorable kind of pride. The orphan, even 
her love to him. It was in vain to try to in-}in the short interval which elapsed between| 
fluence the orphan, by arraying before her| her new birth and the end of her earthly ca- 
those temporal advantages which the world) reer, was not entirely free from the contest of 
esteem the true and only good; she had weigh-| the flesh against the spirit; and as no language 
ed them in the balance of eternity, and found! of mine can so well explain the state of her 
them wanting. What harm would the ridicule} heart, I shall select the following from letters 
of infidels, the calumny of the wicked, do her| which she wrote to her friends: 

who possessed the consolations of God? Of; “ The Lord is very good to me, for I do 
what consequence to her were the pity, the} not suffer much, (she was then sick,) and I can| 
disdain, the hatred of the world?—Yes, they| read without pain. He has done for me more 
were of consequence, for she tasted the <*veet| than for any one else; and how ungrateful am 
joy of loving those who hated her, of blessing} I. My life will not perhaps be long. Oh!| 
those who injured her! She was not en pray the Lord to enlighten my soul, to give| 
to defend herself against caluinny; her most in-| me true faith; for I feel that I am feeble, and 
timate acquaintance never heard from her lips|I fear, at times, not being prepared to die. 
a word of asperity or bitterness; she excused,| How good is God to me, to send me so mild 
she justified those of whom she might too|a sickness, in which [ can think of my soul 
justly have complained. “ ‘hey are better to| and of eternity! And for so long a time, he 
me than I deserve,”’ she said, ‘and | ought| has warned me by the bad state of my health! 
to thank God.’’ Oh! how admirable and su-| My heart is at this moment covered with dark- 
blime is that Christian charity, ‘* which think-| ness, and I do not feel the love with which the 
eth no evil, bearetl all thinks, believeth all} Saviour loves me. But if 1 am so,-it is my 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things !"’} own fault; the reproach is all my own; for the 















And even on their own principles, the or- 
phan was wiser than the children of the world; 
for she died young, and would never have rea- 
lised the fair earthly prospects held up before 
her. But when the whole world could do no- 
thing for her, the Lord did not forsake her, 
be caused her to triumph in the hour o 
death ! 









Lord has called me in so many ways to him- 
self, and my heart is continually turning from 
him! What I want, is faith. I pray God to 
make me know Jesus Christ, and make me 
feel that he has loved me. Ask my dear Mr. 
* * to pray God to change me ae to make 
me a true Christian, to save my soul, and pre- 
pare me to die.” 


deprived. He remembered that when, on one 
occasion, he was urging the claims of the ne- 
gro, his voice was drowned by acclamations of 
satisfaction at the unexpected arrival of Mr. 
Wilberforce. [Cheers.] He (Mr. B.) would 
not speak of his (Mr.W.) wit or his eloquence ; 
those were but the acjuncts to a heart abound. 
ing in love to man, and filled with the grace of 
God. How heartily did he (Mr. B.) respond 
to that passage in the prayer which they had 
just heard,* thanking God for some who had 
left them, who had loved them so long, who 
had laboured so abundantly, who had finished 
so well, and who had died so happy. He had 
not the satisfaction of seeing Mr. Wilberforce 
at his last short visit to London, for an intima- 
tion was conveyed to him by those who watched 
over him with unceasing solicitude, that a con- 
versation with him, turning, as it was sure to 
0, upon the all-absorbing question of negro 
emancipation, might be too much for his feeble 
strength. But as he was almost approaching 
the agonies of death, he lifted up bis emaciated 
hands and said, * O that I should have, lived to 
see the day in which the country will give 
twenty millions of money for the emancipation 
of the slaves!” [Cheers.] It was a singular 
fact, showing the hand of Providence, that on 
the very night on which they were success- 
fully engaged in the house of commons in 
passing the words, the most important ever 
used: “ Be it enacted, that all and every the 
persons who on the said first day of August, 
1834, shall be holden in slavery within any 
such British colony as aforesaid, shall upon, and 
from and afier the said Ist day of August, 1834, 
hecome, and be to all intents and pur 
free and discharged of and from all manner of 
slavery, and shall be absolutely and for ever 
manumiited; and that the children thereafter 
to be born to any such persons, and the off- 
spring of such children, shall in like manner 
be free from their birth; and that from and 
after the Ist day of August, 1834, slavery be 
and is hereby utterly and for ever abolished, 
and declared unlawful throughout the British 





* Alluding to the prayer on opening the weeting. 
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colonies, plantations, and possessioas abroad.”’| of science, but would fix themselves on the | cipation had been effected through the instru- 
About the time these words were carried, hia| fact, that England so willingly parted with its| mentality of a missionary. On the Ist of 
spirit left the world. The day that saw the|money where principle was concerned. It| August next what a change would be effected 
termination of his labours saw also the termi-| urged in many quarters, that the country would) in one day! To-day, a man would be a slave; 
nation of his life. But let it not be supposed | never be able to pay the twenty millions, but| to-morrow, a freeman; to-day, a chattel; to- 
by any one that they gave the praise to Mr. | the exchequer had never been so full, as since} morrow, a man; to-day, a slave, vile in his own 
Wilberforce, or to one whom they must call|that act was passed. [Cheers.] Again, the/cyes, and vile in the eyes of others, who must 
his worthy equal in the cause, Zachary Ma-|planters urged that the public would suffer for| bow and tremble and look upon a fellow-being 
cauley, or to any man. He knew the obliga-| their philanthropy, that not an ounce of sugar|as a man of a superior order; to-morrow, his 
tions which they owed them, but the voice of| would they be able to get; whereas he had/equal ; to-day, no law but the whip and the 
the Christian people of England was the in-|lad lately seen a letter which stated that the/ will of his master; to-morrow, the whole au- 
strument of victory; its Author, however, was|crops had never been so abundant for the last| thority of Great Britain pledged to defend the 
not of human race [hear, hear]; but infinite in| thirty years as at the present period. [Cheers.]|smallest injury. Between the rising and the 
power, and what his mercy devised, his fiat ef-|‘The manner in which the negroes had received | setting of the sun that glorious transformation 
fected. Let them take any of the facts of the|the boon was also worthy of deep considera-| would be made. [Loud applause.] 
case, and they would find that the hand of|tion. ‘They had received it just in the precise 


man had nothing to do with it. Let them way in which it was wished, humbly, dutifully, 


take that most important point, the committee 
of the house of lords. When the committee 
was formed, it appeared as though a death 
blow was struck to the cause. That committee 
was constituted of avowed adversaries of negro 
emancipation, and were prepared with a host 
of witnesses who had arrived from the West 
Indies, and were ready to testify to any thing 
likely to lead to a continuance of siavery. The 
advocates of emancipation had not a siogle 
witness ready, and yet witnesses were pro- 
vided, and that by the West Indians themselves. 
A furious persecution had broken out against 
the ministers of religion in the colonies; they 
were not permitted to abide in the land, but 
were hurried off precisely at the point of time 
that they were wanted here [applause], and good 
service they did to the cause. Last year the 
Anti-Slavery Society wanted a brief, cogent| 
pamphlet, which would develope the evils and 
horrors of slavery. At that period, a poor 
book-keeper, in one of the plantations at Ja- 
maica, was odious enough to read the Bible 
to, and pray with, a number of negroes, and 
rant about religion. [A laugh.] He was not 
allowed to remain, and hardly escaped with 
his life. He arrived in London, and was about | 
to proceed to the north, where they might have | 





heard no more respecting him, but Providence | here ? let us take up arms and go and fight for! 
conducted him to his[ Mr. B.’s] house. He took |them.”’ [Cheers.] ‘The honourable gentleman | 


his leave of him, and after he had done so, he} 


portant; he pursued him, induced him to give 
up his design of going home; at that juncture 


thankfully, and submissively. Many of the 
prejudices of the masters had disappeared, and 
they began to see it possible that men might 
work as well under the stimulus of hope, as 
they had hitherto done under the brutal stimu- 
lus of fear. It gave him satisfaction to read a 
resolution from the Roya! Gazette of Bermuda, 
dated January 23, 1834:— 

* Resolved in the honourable the house of 
assembly yesterday, 

“That slavery be abolished within this co- 
lony, on the Ist day of August next, and that 
the apprenticeship system, contemplated by 


the said statute, be dispensed with, so far as it| 


regards the colony of Bermuda !” 

It was a marvellous fact, that in the danger- 
ous period to which he had adverted, not a 
single missionary was sacrificed, for if there 
had, not one shilling of the twenty millions 


would have been raised in this country. He} 


knew the spirit which had been at work, and 
which in one part of the kingdom actually 
burst forth. Mr. Knibb, a missionary, whose 


life had been uearly sacrificed, was explaining 


to a congregation in Scotland, all the hard- 


ships he had endured, and the cruelties to} 


which the negrees were subjected. An indi- 
vidual exclaimed, “ What is the use of talking 
then adverted to the confidence which the 


the ultimate success of their measures, which 
he stated was grounded on the fact recorded 


the publication was issued, and had a most|in Holy Scriptures, with regard to Elisha and 
important effect. [Cheers.] The meeting of|his servant, when the king of Syria sent spies 
the delegates was another important crisis. A|to take them; and Elisha prayed that his ser- 


circular was sent to various parts of the coun-|vant’s eyes might be opened to behold the! 
try, and the ensuing week upwards of three |chariots of fire round about them. He was 
not sure that any of them felt sufficiently the 
mighty change which had taken place. ‘That} 


hundred of the most respectable persons in the | 
country congregated together. It was natur- 
ally to be expected, that there would be the 
greatest diversity of opinion among so large a 
body, but it pleased God to put unity into their 
hearts, and to say to government with one 
voice, that slavery should no longer continue. 
[Applause.] Another striking fact was the gift 
of twenty millions of money. It was surprising, 
that this nation, plunged in the deepest distress, 
and overburdened with taxation, heard the 
voice of the bondsman, and the oppressed, 
across the Atlantic, and did not hesitate to 


meeting was commenced on the 15th May, 
and it was on the 15th May, eleven years ago, 
that he had the honour to propose in the house 
of commons that slavery was contrary to the 
Christian religion and to the British constitu- 
tion. He then ventured to say, that the move- 
ment which was made would end in nothing 
less than the extinction of slavery in every co- 
lony of the British dominions, and the result 
had proved that his expectations were not un- 
founded. [Applause.] The honourable mem- 


For “ The Friend."’ 

In this age of discoveries, it is no marvel 
that the friends of religion should endeavour 
to bring the lights of science to explain or to 
support the history of Holy Scripture. Where 
the object is to sustain what to them is the 
dearest cause on earth: they should have cre- 
dit for the goodness of the motive at least, and 
in detecting their mistakes, motives and man- 
ner equally compatible with the Christian 
spirit, should characterise the remarks of re- 
viewers. So much is written in every form 


jthat industry and ingenuity can invent, we 


might be induced to think that many suppose 
religion, before their day, was shrouded in 


|deep obscurity, but that now, like any other 


department of science, it will be much easier 
learned, and better understood, than at any 
period since the apostle’s days. Be it so—if 
it does not reside in the imagination more than 
in the heart. There are, however, very few 
things in the scriptures appertaining to the 
duty of man, which require very deep re- 
search to elucidate. Many a wayfaring man, 
though esteemed a fool in some things, has 
had clear understanding of those truths, by 
the aid of that light which shines in every heart 
without the help of human learning, and 
through its guidance has found his way to the 
kingdom of heaven—*“ Let no man deceive 
himself. If any man among you seemeth to 


en : | be wise in this world, let him become a fool 
[ Mr. B.] thought his publication would be im-| friends of emancipation had cherished as to| 


that he may be wise. For the wisdom of this 
world is foolishness with God. For it is writ- 
ten, he taketh the wise im their own crafti- 
ness. And again,—the Lord knoweth the 


|thoughts of the wise that they are vain.” 


As a finish to the geological discussion 
lately introduced into “ The Friend,” I would 


| propose that a few selections from Cowper 
|should be inserted. A. 


I sum up half mankind, 
And add two thirds of the remaining half, 
And find the total of their hopes and fears 
Dreams, empty dreams. The million flit as gay 
As if created only like the fly, 
That spreads his motley wings in th’ eye of noon, 
To sport their season, and be seen no more. 
The rest are sober dreamers, grave and wise, 
And pregnant with discov’ries new and rare. 
Some write a narrative of wars, and feats 
Of heroes little known; and call the rant 
An history; deseribe the man, of whom 
His own coevals took but little note; 


give the twenty millions for bis redemption.|ber then adverted to the exertions of Dr. And paint his person, character, and views, 


Future historians would pass lightly over the| Philip on behalf of the slaves in South Afriea, They deentangie' canes paeeeeie, _— 


achievements of warriors and the discoveries |and expressed bis satisfaction that their eman-| In which obscurity has wrapt them up, 
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The threads of politic and shrewd design, 

That ran through all his purposes, and charge 
His mind with meaning that he never had, 

Or, having, kept conceal’d. Some drill and bore 
The solid earth, and from the strata there 
Extract a register, by which we learn, 

That he who made it, and reveal’d its date 

To Moses, was mistaken in its age. 

Some, more acute, and more industrious still, 
Contrive creation ; travel nature up 

To the sharp peak of her sublimest height, 

And tell as whence the stars ; why some are fix'd, 
And planetary some ; what gave them first 
Rotation, from what fountain flow’d their light. 
Great contest follows, and much learned dust 
Involves the combatants; each claiming truth, 
And truth disclaiming both. And thus they spend 
The little wick of life’s poor shallow lamp, 

In playing tricks with nature, giving laws 

To distant worlds, and trifling in their own. 

Is’t not a pity now, that tickling rheums 

Should ever tease the lungs and blear the sight 


CIRCULAR. 


At a meeting of Friends convened in the 
city of New York, on the fourth of 6th 
month, 1834, for the purpose of considering 
the state of education in our religious Socie- 
ty, the following Address to the members of 
the preparative meetings was read and adopt- 
ed :-— 

There is reason to believe that the import- 
ant subject of the religious education of our 
youth is increasingly impressing the minds 
of Friends in many places; yet, from what 
we learn, much remains to be done, before 
the means of a guarded education will be ex- 
tended so generally as could be desired. 

Friends’ children are much exposed in at- 
| tending the common mixed schools ; and the 
| Holy Scriptures are apt to be much neglected 



















were used, to acquire sufficient learning to 
render them well qualified business men, and 
respectable citizens. Such, however, must 
have used great industry at home. 

It is with satisfaction we learn, that Friends 
in various parts have been religiously engag- 
ed to institute schools on the first day of the 
week, for the instruction of the young in the 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures; and it is 
pleasing to observe that in some places those 
of adult age participate in the exercise. 
These schools are more especially valuable 
in places where there is only one meeting on 
that day. They are held under the superin- 
tendence of committees consisting of both 
men and women Friends, and are conducted 
variously according to circumstances. Some 
are held weekly, others monthly, some at the 





Of oracles like these ? Great pity too, in oh ‘f not ded: and much of|close of the meeting, others in the after- 

es mo _ jin them, if not disregarded ; 
adtcsntak ietagede one, ; the reading, both at school and at home, does ve So.ne il: ee while 
They should go out in fume, and be forgot ? not appear to be of that character that will se os aaa aii = oe “ile nown to 
Ah! what is life thus spent ? and what are they | promote a love or taste for the inspired vo- ept up with only three puptis. 


Bat frantic who thus spend it? All for smoke— 


Bat fr \lume. Our country is at the present time,} The holding of schools on the first day of 
eas Whee T Sd games jabundantly supplied with new publications! the week, in families, is no new thing. Chil- 
Play’d by the creatures of a Pow’r who swears | for children, as well as for persons who are dren and domestics have long ago received 
That he will judge the earth, and call the fool jolder. While some of them are valuable, | lasting benefits from the practice. Meeting 


others are trifling, if not pernicious. These together for examination and exercise stimu- 
ant whee ar eee wisdom well, are too often admitted into the families of|lates the learners, and advances their im- 
And prove it in th’ infallible result am ; : s . . ; 
So hollow and so false—I fee] my heart E riends, while there is @ lack of Bibles, as neg a = es _ —— 
Dissolve in pity, and account the learn'd, | well as of suitable improving books, more|May be carried immediately into operation, 
If this be learning, most of all deceiv’d. especially in the newly settled parts of the| we affectionately invite the attention of 
Great crimes alarm the conscience, but it sleeps Daina Friends generally, to the formation of these 
' 


To a sharp reck’ning that has liv’d in vain; | 


While thoughtful man is plausibly amus’d. These circumstances, together with the|schools. In order to which we propose, 

Defend me, therefore, common sense, say I, ° pence eda 

From reveries so airy, from the toil want of a proper concern on the part of pa-| 1st. That within the limits of each prepa- 

Of dropping buckets into empty wells, |rents, are doubtless the causes of much ig-|rative meeting, a committee of men and wo- 

And growing old in drawing nothing up! norance in relation to the contents of the|men Friends be appointed, to commence and 
> J > * . 


Holy Scriptures, as well as of the history of|superintend a school for scriptural instruc. 
God never meant that man should scale the y P y y a f wwe 


nical our Society, and the valuable writings of our] tion, and that suitable persons be employed 
By strides of human wisdom. In his works, | worthy and honourable predecessors. as teachers. They should often confer toge- 


Though wondrous, he coinmands us in his word | 
To seek him rather, where his mercy shines. 
The mind indeed, enlighten’d from above, 


It would be desirable to see all our Friends) ther, and pursue such courses as are calcu- 
|accommodated with good schools, but their| lated to promote the design of the school, 


Views him in all; ascribes to the grand cause | scattered situation is at present 8 great ob- visiting the families where necessary, and in- 
The grand effect ; acknowledges with joy |stacle in the way. A tender and affectionate} viting in not only our own members, but as 
His manner, and with rapture tastes his style. desire is felt that parents may industriously| far as they may think advisable, other young 
But never yet did philosophic tube, 


pursue every means within their reach for| persons who attend our meetings, more es- 


That brings the planets home into the cye | promoting the guarded religious and literary) pecially the descendants of Friends. Some 


Of observation, and discovers, else 


Not visible, his family of worlds | instruction of their children. As they con-) of the committees should attend each school, 
Discover him that rules them; such a veil sider this one of the most important duties of} which will be found to increase in interest 
Hangs over mortal eyes, blind from the birth, | life, and make it their study to improve the) and usefulness, if parents and pious friends 
aot dark in things divine. Full often, too, minds of their children by supplying them) encourage the concern by often meeting with, 
Jur wayward intellect, the more we loarn |with suitable books, and affording them aj and kindly noticing, the young people. 

Of nature, overlooks her Author more; . . 7 g y moe 

From instrumental causes proud to draw necessary portion of time for study, very sa-| The committee should see that the scholars 
Conelusions retrograde, and mad mistake. tisfactory resulta may be expected. are provided with the necessary scripture 


But if his word once teach us, shoot a ray We are told of instances where such al questions, and should there be any who may 


Through all the heart’s dark chambers, and reveal | course has been pursued, the learners at the| not have the means of supplying themselves, 
Thee all opie et aoe same time performing the necessary portion) it is hoped that their friends will furnish 
In the pare fountain of aan ae. of business, where they have with the occa-| them. 


Has eyes indeed ; and, viewing all she sees sional aid of a family teacher, and goingvery| 2. It would be an important means of im- 
a at . indicate a le man, . little to school, acquired a good English edu-| proving the scholars to have a small library, 

ves him his praise, and forfeits not her own. cation ; and in some instances a considerable | consisting of miscellaneous reading, adapted 
— all oo creme erg - proficiency in the higher branches. It has|to their capacities, attached to each school. 
Friends in the friends of science, and true pray’r often been found not only beneficial, but} A dozen small volumes well suited to this 


Has fow’'d from lips wet with Castalian dews. economical, to give the eldest of several] purpose, may be had for three dollars. Any 
Sach was thy wi Newton, childlike sage ! children the advantages of a good school, 80! school forwarding a larger amount, may have 
eo reader of the works of God, as to qualify him or her to instruct the/a larger number of books, or some of a larger 
ad in his word sagacious. Such too thine, : : , 
Milton, whose genius had angelic wings, younger. . _ |size. It is contemplated that a yearly addi- 
a fed on manna! And thine, in whom ie is wer, of ae. Se o —— tion of books be made to every such library. 
British Themis gloried with just cause, children to . boo i i is ci - 
Immortal Hale! ig teen fem ms pea read, no as probably been| A number of Friends in this city have con 


; P the means of more rapid improvement than| sented to select such books as they may jud 
H Segoclity of master unde.” fam'd the Bible. It has been common for young] the best adapted, and Mablon Day will it 
. - persons by merely attending school on the/treasurer and agent of this association. The 
' = first day of the week, where no other books! committees should collect contributions, and 
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forward the money to the agent, who will| warmest solicitude that the Holy Spirit might) rit. But they went out from that into a pro- 


send the books. But should any association) be constantly granted for our preservation in| fession of the saints’ words, works, enjoyments, 
not be in circumstances to raise the money,\the way everlasting. It is also well to exa-|and left the pure principle of light, life, and 
they are invited to forward a statement of|mine whether we feel the same scruples re-| truth behind. How many since the days of 
their case to the treasurer, who will furnish| specting things which we then saw, in the| the Galatians, who began in the spirit, have 
the books as far as his funds admit, and his| light of the Lord, were incompatible with | attempted to perfect themselves by works of 
advisers approve. the holiness and the self-denial which belong | the flesh! ‘They have grown weary of the 

3. The pupils are to commit to memory,| to Christ'’skingdom; or whether Satan, through | restraints of the Holy Spirit, and of that wateh- 
answers to such a number of scripture ques-/ his plausible suggestions, has beguiled us from | fulness which is requisite to preserve in the 
tions, as may be recommended by the mana-| that simplicity and unreserved dedication, |strait and narrow way. They have found it 
gers. A fewchapters may be named to them! which are inseparable from the Christian path easier to flesh and blood, to engage in out- 
to peruse at their homes, in which they are| —whether imagining we have arrived at some | ward performances, to which they falsely give 
to be examined at the school. A portion of| attainments, we now deem those scruples un-|the name of religion, than to follow the Lamb 


scripture to be read by one of the committee,| necessary, and indulge, where before we felt| whithersoever he leads, whether into suffering, 


or other Friend, followed by a becoming 
pause, either at the opening or close of the 
school. 

4. The school committees are requested to| 
forward to the agent at the time of, or pre-| 
vious to the yearly meeting of New York, a| 
statement of the number of scholars, toge-| 
ther with such other information or observa- 
tions, as may be interesting and useful, and 
at the same time, their orders for books. 

5. [t would be desirable that funds should} 


| 
be placed in the hands of the treasurer, to) 


jand few there be that find it; or, having found | the pearl of great price. 


restrained. ‘The heart is deceitful above all| mortification or reproach, or into those bap- 
things, and ever ready, when off its guard, to|tisms of the Holy Ghost which wash away 
chime in with those presentations, which ac-|the corruptions of the heart, and prepare for 
cord with the carnal appetite. But whatever} walking in newness of life. Not so with the 
change may arise in us, the path to eternal |sincere seeker after truth; one who is fervent- 
blessedness does not vary. Strait is the gate,/ly bent on heaven and heavenly things—one 
and narrow the way which leadeth unto life,| who is willing to sell all, that he may obtain 
The mere busk will 
it, walk in it faithfully tothe end. Obedience} not satisfy such an one as this. 

to the divine law written in the heart, always} Charles Marshall says, “ As I grew in years, 
remains indispensable. The way becomes|I[ grew more and more dissatisfied with lifeless 
easier in no respect than as the will is more|empty professions and professors, feeling the 


enable him to supply books for the use of the| completely subjugated and the soul redeemed | burthen of the nature of sin, which lay on my 
schools where our Friends are not able to pay | from earthly delights, its affections and hopes|soul and spirit; in the sense whereof, I became 


for them. 
tion of those who are able and willing to pro- 
mote this labour of love. 


Signed by the request, and on behalf of| 


the meeting, by 
Joseph Tallcot, 
William Waring, 
John Griscom, 


Sarah Haw«hurst, 
Sarah Wariag, 
Hannah Eddy. 
Managers, 
Sarah C. Hawxhurst, 
Eunice Mitchell, 
Sarah Waring, 
Elizabeth Underhill, 
Lydia Dean, 
Mary W. Seymour, 
Hannah S. Murray, 
Mary F. Lawrence, 
Lucy H. Eddy, 


Joseph Tallcot, 
Thomas Cock, 
Mahlon Day, 
Daniel Cooledge, 
Stephen Wood, 
William Wood, 
Goold Brown, 
Richard Wood, 
Henry Wood, 
David Sans, 
Mauton Day, 
Treasurer and Agent. 
Sreruen Woop, 
Recording and Corresponding Clerk. 
This committee have the power of filling 
vacancies, calling meetings, and collecting 
funds. 
Nore.—As our friend Joseph Tallcot is publishing 
a periodical tract, designated for the use of schools 
and families, a work which he intends to conduct in 
conformity with the views of Friends, this commit- 
tee think proper to recommend the same. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Religion has always been an inward work. 


Much advantage arises from recurring to the 
feelings and scruples with which the mind was 
invested, during the first operations of divine 
grace for its redemption. The remembrance 
of the darkness into which we were plunged, 
the impossibility of releasing ourselves from 
the thraldom of. sin, tends to banish self-con- 
fidence and inspire with gratitude for the un- 
speakable mercy which delivered us, and with 


Eliza. Woodward, Jr. | 


We therefore invite the cu-opera-| centre in those enjoyments which flow from the | like the solitary desert, and mourned like a 


will of God, the full fruition of which is re-|dove without a mate. Seeing I could not find 
served for another state of being. |the living among the dead professions, I spent 
While we derive benefit from recurring to|much time in retirement alone in the fields 
the days of tenderness and ardent desire for|and woods, and by springs of water. And in 
| the knowledge of the Lord Jesus, which we/these days of retirement, strong, great, and 
first knew, a review also of the experience of|many were my cries unto the Lord, so that 
others who trod the same path will be found | sometimes being retired into places free from 
instructive. Their history proves that religion | passengers, to ease my heart, I did cry aloud, 
is an inward, heart-cleansing work, which does | because of disquietness of spirit. 1 had open- 
| not consist in the most correct theory alone,|ings of the miserable fall and inexpressible 
_but brings the great principles and doctrines | degeneration of mankind, and the captivity and 
of the gospel into practice; by which, through| bondage which my soul lay in. In the sense 
| the agency of the Holy Spirit, their design is of which state, bondage, and thraldom, | 
|realised in the life and growth of the true cried out, ‘Ob, that my soul might be eased 
Christian. from those heavy burthens, and loads of death 
| Charles Marshall, in a brief narrative of his|and darkness, that out of this state of gross 
|early life and Christian progress, says, “* My|Egyptian darkness, | might be saved; and 
education and bringing up was after the strict-|\from the land of drought, a land of anguish, 
est manner of religion; my parents being such |a land of horrible darkness. Oh, undeclarable 
as feared the Lord. I was kept much from fall! said my soul.. Oh, inexpressible wall of 
the company of other children, and attained | partition and separation! Oh, gulf unutter- 
about the fifth and sixth year of my life, tojable! For the fall and undone state of the 
read the scriptures of truth, in which in a|sons and daughters of men was opened unto 
little time I took delight; and in my very ten-|me, beyond all words to demonstrate. And 
der years had an abhorrence to swearing and |in those days, as | walked and beheld the cre- 
lying, and such like sins. And not only so, but {ation of God Almighty, every thing testified 
many times I had inward desires and breath-|against me. Heaven and earth, the day and 
ings to know God; so that about the eleventh |the night, the sun, moon, and stars, yea, the 
and twelfth year of my life, I not only longed | water courses and springs of the great deep, 
to know the true and living God, but also|keeping in their respective places; the grass 
sought after him, and loved and esteemed so-|and flowers of the field; the fish of the sea 
ber honest people that feared the Lord; and |and fowls of the air, keeping their order, but 
went with my mother to the Independent meet-|man alone, the chief of the work of God’s 
ings, in the days of those people's tenderness|hand, degenerated. Then cried I out bitter- 
and sincerity. Sometimes I went to the Bap-|ly, ‘ Man’s state in the fall is worse than the 
tist’s meeting, and in public to hear those men | beast that perisheth. For the ox knoweth his 
esteemed most zealous in their day. Among/owner, and the ass his master’s crib, but man, 
those people, and in those assemblies, there|in this state, is ignorant of God his maker, 
were awakenings inwardly, through the stir-jand become a stranger unto him, walking in 
rings and strivings of the gift of God; through |enp:ity and disobedience, serving and obeying 
which sense living pantings and breathings|the devil, who neither made nor created any 
were in many of their souls, after the truejthing, neither can preserve any living thing. 
and spiritual knowledge of God, who is a spi-}And from the beginning, his appearance 
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THE FRIEND. 








against God hath been mere enmity, altoge- | amounts to about $120,000. Their expendi-| In Ohio, a system of free schools, similar 
ther evil, a destroyer, and a murderer.’ ”’ | tures are more than $140,000, to that of New England, is established by law. 
Being furnished with such an overwhelming) In New Hampshire, a separate tax of} In Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, no legis. 
view of his lost condition, he says, “ I fell on' $90,000 is raised for schools, besides an an-| lative measures for the support of schools have 
the ground, and cried unto God for deliverance, nual appropriation from a tax on bank stock| been adopted. Ill the schools are supported 
and redemption out of this state.” But though) of $9,000 or 10,000. | by private tuition.— Family Lyceum. 
brought under great trouble, the time bad not} In Vermont, more than $50,000 are raised) 
yet come for his deliverance. He felt the) for schools, from a three per cent. tax on the 
bondage of sin, but his mind was not yet en-| grand list, and as much more from district 
lightened to discover what it was which gave) taxes, besides an income of nearly $1,000 
him a sense of his situation, and could alone} from banks. 
break his bonds and set the soul free. Ifan| In Massachusetts are nearly three thousand 
education in the principles and outward ob-| schools, supported by public taxes and private! 
servances of religion, under the tenderest care| subscriptions. In Boston the schools contain! 
of a pious mother, was of itself insufficient to} more than 12,000 children, at an expense of) 
bring this young man out of a fallen state, and| about $200,000. _ |qovernment, the oncacipaiion of all the. negre 
furnish the spiritual consolation his soullonged| In Rhode Island are about 700 schools,’ saves in all her colonies, is to ab into queue. 
for, those principles and religious observances| supported by a legislative appropriation of| Various will be the feelings and anticipations, ac. 
could not at any subsequent period, supersede | $10,000 annually, by taxes, and by private|cerding to the different interests, principles, motives, 
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It will be borne in remembrance that the first of 
next month will be a day of deep interest tu tens of 
thousands of the present gencration of both hemi- 
spheres, and memorable in all succeeding times— 
the day on which tne great experiment ot the Britis! 





the necessity of a constant application to the| subscriptions. 
Holy Spirit, by which he was finally converted| ‘I'he Connecticut school fund is nearly two) 


passions, by which men are actuated—in looking 
forward to the magnificent event and its proba- 
ble results—some of hope and enthusiastic gratula- 


and regenerated, and which can alone supply | millions, but fails of its desired object. Chil-| tion—some of fearful apprehension and despondency. 
all spiritual need, whatever growth or attain-|dren in the state, 85,000; schools about! For ourselves, we are of the number who believe it 
ment may be reached. The earnestness with) 1,500. | safest, under all circumstances, to do good and pur- 
which he sought afier the knowledge of God,|_ In New York, are more than 9,000 schools, | $e ae ——s othe Tr % 
is evident from the account he gives of their) and over 500,000 children taught in thems) vigonce in onan tothe bee: oan fully eeembid 
devotions. “ In those times, which was about | School fund, $1,700,000: distributed annual-) that the controlling influence of Almighty power has 
the year 1654, there were many which were} ly, $100,000, but on the condition that each | been signally displayed in the origin, progress, and 
seeking after the Lord; and there were a|town raise by tax, or otherwise, as much oa = _ oe ta act a British nation ; 
few of us, that kept one day of the week in| they receive from the fund. A wise provi. | SE enee Sere Ser Seen tae Ceperiaiens, et 
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fasting ona prayer. When this day came, we sion. the dismal forebodings indulged by many will ve prov- 
met together early in the morning, not tast-| New Jersey has a fund of $245,000, and an! 
ing any thing, and sat down sometimes in si- | annual income of $22,000. 
lence; and as any found a concern on their| In Pennsylvania, during the last year, more 
spirits, and inclination in their hearts, they| than 250,000 children, out of 400,000, were| 
kneeled down and sought the Lord, so that} destitute of school instruction. 
sometimes, before the day ended, twenty of us} Delaware has a school fund of $70,000. 
might pray, men and women; sometimes chil-| Maryland has a school fund of $75,000,| 
dren spake a few words in prayer; and we|and an income for schools from the banks, | 
were sometimes greatly bowed and broken] which is divided between the several counties. 
before the Lord in humility and tenderness.{ Virginia has a fund of $1,233,000, the in- 
To one of these meetings, in 1654, came John | come divided among the counties according 
Audland and John Camm. By the powerful) to the white population, and appropriated to} 








ed to be unfounded, and that the measure will be 
followed by the happiest consequences both to the 
master and to the slave. These remarks have been 
elicited by the perusal of a speech made at the late 
annual meeting of the London Missionary Society, 
which we have inserted on another page. It is co- 
pied from an account of the proceedings of that 
meeting in the New York Observer, abridged from 
the London Patriot. The speaker, Thomas Fow:!! 
Buxton, member of parliament, has long been, as 
must be known to many of our readers, the friend 
and coadjutor of Wilberforce, in the cause of abo- 
lition. The manner in which he avails himself of the 
occasion to speak of that great philanthropist, and 
of the triumphant termination of the cause so near 


ministry of the former, was I reached and| paying the tuition of poor children, generally |‘? “ hearts of both, is pleasing and appropriate. 


} 


turned unto the spirit of God, which had dis-| attending private schools. 
covered my state unto me. The testimony that) North Carolina has a fund of $70,000, de- 
was borne by these messengers, was readily re-| signed for common schools. 
ceived, and then as I kept to this light, unto} South Carolina appropriates $40,000 an- 
which I was turned, I saw a separation made| nually to free schools. 
between light and darkness, the day and the} Georgia has a fund of $500,000, and more 
night, the precious and the vile. And as my| than 700 common schools. 
mind leved the light, judgment was set up in| Alabama, and most of all the western and 
my heart, even laid unto the line and righte-| southwestern states, are divided into town- 
ousness to the plummet; So that I was brought) ships, six miles square, and each township 
into great dread, fear, and awe of God eternal, | into sections one mile square, with one sec- 
and had great esteem and regard to God's} tion, the sixteenth, appropriated to education. 
messengers, who brought the acceptable} Mississippi has a fund of $220,000, but it 
tidings of life and salvation.’ S.  |is not available until it amounts to $500,000. 
The legislature of Louisiana grants to each 
parish, or county, in that state, $2 624 for 
SCHOOL STATISTICS. each voter, the amount for any one parish 
About one third of the population of a coun-|not to exceed $1,350, nor to fall short of 
try are between the ages of three and sixteen | $800.—$40,000 are applied to educating the 
or eighteen; and of course are the proper sub-| poor. 
jects of school education. Tennessee has a school fund of about half 
In the United States, more than four millions! a million, but complaints are made that it is 
of children ought to be under the influence of| not well applied 
schools Kentucky hid a fund of $140,000, but a 
In Maine, the law requires that the inhabit-| portion of it has been lost. A report to the 
ants of every town pay annually for the sup-| legislature says, that not more than one third 
port of schools, a sum equal, at least, to 40/of the children between the ages of four and 
cents for every person living in it. That fifteen attend school. 


, 


A friend having placed in our hands a copy of 
the printed circular of Friends in New York, rela- 
tive to education and schools, we thought the best 
disp»sal of it would be to give it a place in our co- 
lumns—see page 310. Although, etrictly speaking, 
limited in its objects to the members of that Yearly 
Meeting, yet Friends in other parts may perhaps 
draw from itsomething useful to themselves. At 
ieast the evidence of lively zeal in a good cause 
which it furnishes, is animating and encouraging. 


The committee who have the care of the 
boarding school at Westtown, are in want of 
a teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathe- 
matical school—also, a well qualified female 
teacher for one of the girls’ arithmetical 
schools—apply to Thomas Stewardson, Areh 
street. 





Marziep, on fourth day, 2d inst., at Friends’ meet- 
ing, Orange street, James Canny, Jr., to Sipney E 
Howe t, daughter of Joseph Howell. 
on tue Ist inst., at Friends’ meeting, in New 
street, Ropert Ausor, to Magia Fexu, both of this 
city. 





SS 
Diep, on sixth day, the 20th ult., Exszazern, wife 
of Joseph Sloan, of Willingboro’, near Burlington, N.J. 
ee eee 
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